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VISITATION OF THE DIOCESE OF CHICHESTER 
IN 1724 


BY N. CAPLAN 


The historian of the Diocese wrote of the state of the 
Church of England in the early eighteenth century :— 

**.. . we gather that the state of the fabrics and of 

their fittings was in many places just as bad then as it 

had been forty years before. One service or sermon 

on Sundays and the administration of the Holy Com- 

munion four times a year seems to have been the 

normal provision of spiritual food in most of the 
country parishes. The bishops were probably well 
content if they could secure as much as this.”* 

Stephens based this view on the records of Bishop Bower’s 
Visitation of 1724 and happily the returns made by his Com- 
missioners have been preserved in perfect condition in the 
Diocesan Record Office.? 

The Visitation was both comprehensive and detailed and 
it provides a valuable, first-hand source of information about 
the state of the Established Church in Sussex at the time 
together with information about the Protestant Nonconform- 
ists and the Roman Catholics. The Commissioners were 
required to enquire into Particulars under thirteen heads:— 
Name and common appelation of the Parish, names of the 
Patron and Incumbent, condition of the Church, condition 
of the Chancel and the Vicarage, the Mansion house, number 
of families residing in the Parish giving the numbers of 
Protestant Dissenter and Papist families and the denomina- 
tional ties of the former, the Benefactions, Augmentation of 
the Living, value of the Living in the King’s Books, how often 
Divine Service and Sermon on each Lord’s Day and whether 
supplied by the incumbent or a curate, how often the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was administered and the number 
of Communicants, and finally particulars of the Glebe. 
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The returns related to 261 parishes but in a few cases the 
Commissioners were unable to obtain answers to the 
questions.* The remaining parishes in Sussex were those in 
the Exempt Deanery of South Malling and those in the juris- 
diction of the Dean and Chapter of Chichester. The returns 
effectively covered five-sixths of the Sussex parishes and were 
equally well spread between the two Archdeaconries and the 
eight deaneries; the Visitation may therefore be taken as fully 
representative of conditions in the county. 


There is room here to refer to only a very few of the thir- 
teen heads of the returns: fabric and fittings, frequency of 
services and the Lord’s Supper and number of communicants, 
and the estimates of the numbers of communicants, and the 
estimates of the numbers of Nonconformists and Roman 
Catholics. While a survey of this kind provides a clearer 
picture of the physical than of the spiritual condition of the 
Diocese, the returns taken together do throw a good deal of 
light on the spiritual condition of the parishes. One must 
keep in mind the possibility that some of the answers may have 
been lacking in candour, or intended at least to show conditions 
in their most favourable light, but taking all the returns their 
tone strikes one as frank and reasonably objective except in 
the case of some of the estimates of the strength of local 
Nonconformity. 


A full study of the returns relating to fabric and fittings 
suggests that Stephens may have been influenced too much by 
condititions in the Arundel Deanery (the first in the folio) 
and that he made insufficient allowance for the better con- 
ditions in the Lewes Archdeaconry. Some of the descriptions 
of the condition of churches are not as precise as one could 
wish and there is necessarily a little generalisation in grouping 
them under four heads as in the following table:— 





No.of Very 
Archdeaconry Parishes Good Good Fair Bad 





Chichester .. 119 10% 47% 2% 2Y 
Lewes iA. BY we nk 





Diocese is 257 15% 50% 20% 15% 


/o 





The deaneries with the highest proportion of churches 
in bad or only fair condition were Arundel: 14 out of 26, 
and Boxgrove: 11 out of 25. The deancries with the highest 
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proportion of churches in good or very good condition were 
Hastings: 10 out of 11, and the much larger Lewes: 44 out 
of 58. The contrast between the two Archdeaconries is 
indeed striking and it must have reflected important differ- 
ences between social and economic conditions in East and 
West Sussex. The most significant was the big difference in 
population, then as now (as far as the inland districts are 
concerned). According to the estimates of total population 
made in the Visitation, as many as 42 of the 119 parishes in 
the Chichester Archdeaconry—35%—had only 20 or fewer 
families; but in the Lewes Archdeaconry, only 25 out of 138 
—18%—had such small populations. Of course, a good 
deal could depend on the patron of the benefice and a well- 
disposed and prosperous patron could make all the difference 
in a small parish between having a church in good order 
or a ruinous one.® 

Certainly, there were some glaring cases of disrepair and 
general neglect in the churches of West Sussex. To mention 
only a few cases: at Barnham: “* The Church stands in need 
of great repairs, the Roof and Tiling being in a very bad Con- 
dition . . . Floors and Seats are very bad . . . The Prayer 
Book not fit for use’’; at Middleton (only four families in 
the parish): “* The West End of the Church is made a common 
burial place and kept in Rubbish without any Pavement. 
The seats are old and rotten.” In the Lewes Archdeaconry, 
Crawley church was in a sorry condition: ‘‘ The Church 
out of repair without and within but the Repairs so great 
and the Inhabitants so few and poor that they are not able 
to repair it within a few years.” 

Stephens, however, did not refer at all to the fact that a 
number of Sussex churches had been very substantially repaired 
and others partly rebuilt in the first twenty years of the 
eighteenth century. For example, at Linch, the church was 
rebuilt in 1705; at Beckley: ** North side and whole roof new 
built, fittings all very decent.” The Visitation also had the 
effect of prompting several parishes to promise to make 
repairs: at Whatlington: “The Church Wardens have 
promised to amend what is amiss with all convenient speed.” 
This was a time when a good coat of whitewash was generally 
thought to work wonders, regardless of what ancient treasures 
might be covered up by it! Repeatedly, the returns refer to 
the need for new whitewash; for example, at West Stoke: 
‘“* The Church good but wants washing.” 
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It is difficult to believe that church fittings could have been 
allowed in so many cases to deteriorate so badly; at Torting- 
ton: “ The Cushion, pulpit cloth and Carpet so very much 
decay’d that they are very undecent and unfit to be used.” 
There were not very many cases of fittings in first-class order, 
as the return for Mountfield shows: ‘* The Bible and common 
prayer Book are new. The Communion Plate and other 
Ornaments are so good that it is but seldom that we meet with 
the like.” 

The information about frequency of services and numbers 
of communicants fully supports Stephens’ remarks about the 
decline in the spiritual life of the Church of England. In 
considering the question of non-resident clergy and pluralities, 
one must keep in mind that these things were not always the 
result of men seeking a lush living out of the Church—a great 
many of the benefices were so poor that the most frugal of 
men would have been unable to support a family if they had 
only the one benefice.’ 

In any case, few ministers and parishioners looked for 
more than one service on Sundays and the Lord’s Supper 
was not the central point of worship. Even with the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper only three or four times a year, 
it was rare for more than one in four of the Conformist 
population to attend and the proportion of communicants 
was generally a good deal lower than this. No estimates were 
made of the numbers at the usual services but there were 
some signs of falling off in church attendance; at Harting, 
there was the somewhat equivocal return: “‘ They frequent ye 
Church very well but too much neglected of late years.” 

Happily for the Church, there were some honourable 
exceptions to the general slackness and it is significant that 
in most of the parishes in which services were held more fre- 
quently, and where there were other indications of spiritual 
vigour, the Nonconformists were also strongly represented. 
For example, at Steyning there were two sermons on Sundays 
and: ‘‘Catechising every Sunday afternoon” (an early 
Sunday school); the incumbent was the Rev. John Matthews, 
formerly of Trinity College, Dublin, and the evidence of the 
return suggests that his zealous care of the parish had its effect 
on the position of the Nonconformists because the return 
noted of the Nonconformist families: ‘‘ Many of the Children 
of these come to the Church.”’ 
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The Visitation throws a great deal of light on the geo- 
graphical and denominational patterns of Sussex Nonconform- 
ity and this is particularly important as providing a check on 
the survey of Nonconformity made about the same time by 
Dr. John Evans whose MS. survives.’ It is rare to have two 
independent and contemporary estimates of the position of 
the Nonconformists. There is no room here to examine the 
Visitation’s estimates in detail, but it is interesting to note 
that they tend to confirm that the Evans MS. may well have 
overstated the numbers of Nonconformists and that it was not 
an accurate assessment of the strength of the Baptists in Sussex. 
Another feature of these returns is that they support the view 
that the Church of England never managed to understand the 
real differences between the Presbyterians and the Congrega- 
tionalists or Independents: the returns ignore the Independents 
in almost all cases where there is strong evidence from other 
sources that they had active congregations in Sussex. 


But it is clear that in a number of cases the Visitation did 
not do justice to the local strength of Nonconformity. This is 
not altogether surprising because by 1724 it was not only the 
Nonconformists who did not regularly attend church for 
Sunday services or Holy Communion and some of the incum- 
bents may genuinely have thought that some of the Noncon- 
formists were simply indifferent members of the Established 
Church. It should also be kept in mind that the Noncon- 
formists were strong in a good many of the parishes which 
were not covered by the Visitation, for example: Mayfield, 
Framfield and Lindfield in the Exempt Deanery of South 
Malling, and Chichester in the jurisdiction of the Dean and 
Chapter of the Diocese. 


The returns relating to the Roman Catholics are interesting 
because they show that there had been some increase in the 
period between 1676, the previous Chichester Return which 
had estimated their numbers, and 1724. The figures were:— 


1603° 1676 17241 
No. of Roman Catholics 262 385 500/600c. 


As in the past, the majority of the Roman Catholics were 
in the Western Division of the county where the stalwart 
Catholic nobility and gentry had their estates; for example, 
there were about 50 at Midhurst (56 in 1676) where the in- 
fluence of the Montagues of Cowdray was strong; about 30/35 
at West Firle (43 in 1676) where the Gages had their seat. 
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It is impossible to do justice to the 1724 Visitation’s value 
as an original source in a brief article, but perhaps these notes 
will serve to draw wider attention to the returns and thereby 
to encourage greater use of them in local histories. With so 
many valuable original records about the county, ihe Sussex 
Record Society has had truly an embarrassment of riches, but 
perhaps there is someone who would be prepared to undertake 
the considerable work of editing the 1724 Visitation for the 
Society. 


1 W. R. W. Stephens: The South Saxon Diocese, Selsey-Chichester 
(1881), p. 241f. 

* Bishop Bower's Visitation, 1724, Ep. 1/26/3. 

® For example, at South Heighton: “* No Curate, Churchwarden, or 
Parish Clerk to be found tho’ notice was given.” 

* The Exempt Deanery of South Malling comprised the Peculiars of 
Canterbury, 22 Parishes in all including a number of large ones such as 
Mayfield, Framfield, Buxted and Lindfield in East Sussex, and several 
small ones in West Sussex such as Pagham and Edburton. There were 
9 Parishes in the jurisdiction of the Dean and Chapter comprising most 
of Chichester itself. 

5 The estimates of total population in the returns were by families; 
in previous Church of England returns the estimates were of adults, 
taking the communicant age of 16 years or more as the basis. In the 
absence of any regular Census figures before 1801 there is inevitably 
considerable uncertainty about all this arithmetic, but there are a number 
of pointers from other sources which make it worthwhile to assess the 

of the size of the total population of Sussex at different periods. 
The 1801 Census gave an average of over 6 persons per household and it 
i Ibable that the corresponding figures for the seventeenth and 
teenth centuries were at least 6 and quite possibly 7. It is probable 
that the average family had 3 adults (in the Church sense). These 
distinctly crude estimates are :— 
1603: Archbishop Whitgift’s Church census: 48,600 adults =115,000c. 
1676: Archbishop Sheldon’s Church census : 49, 200 adults = 115,000c. 
1690: Enumeration of Houses for tax : 23.459 houses = 140,000 
(this looks too high) 
1724: Bishop Bower’s Visitation : 14,500 families + allowance 
for Parishes not covered 
==about 115,000 (this 
seems on the low side) 
1801: Census : 159,000 
(For an interesting survey of the keen debate about estimates of the 
population of Great Britain which took place in the late eighteenth century, 
see G. Chalmers: An Historical View of the Domestic Economy of Great 
Britain and Ireland (a new edition, 1812). 


* For example, the Duke of Dorset was Patron of Mountfield where 
the church was in such good repair and also of Withyham where the 
church and chancel were in “* handsome repair.” 

7 In his estimates of income groups in 1688, Gregory King concluded 
that the average income of 10,000 clergy was as little as £48 a year and 


this led G. M. Trevelyan to say: “‘ Plurality, if sometimes an abuse, was 
more often a necessity.” 
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’ The Evans MS. at Dr. Williams’s Library, London. Dr. Evans’ 
correspondent for Sussex was Robert John Bagster, of the Presbyterian 
Church at Chichester, and Bagster’s survey of the Nonconformist 
churches was dated 1717. 

* i.e., adults. 

10 i.e., adults. 


4 Allowing 4 adults per family gives about 500; but the Roman 
Catholic families were larger than those of the other denominations and 
the Visitation apparently counted servants in the R.C. families and perhaps 
one should allow even 5 adults per family which would make about 620. 
There was no longer any serious persecution of the Roman Catholics 
(except of priests in some parts) and the increase compared with 1676 
is not surprising. On the question of persecution, Cardinal Paolucci’s 
secret agent in England had noted in 1710 that the only laws put in force 
against the Roman Catholics were the civil disabilities of the Corporation 
and Test Acts and the Double Land Tax, and he went on to say: “ As 
regards the exercise of their religion they enjoy it entirely free.” 


THE ROMAN LEAD ‘CISTERN’ FROM LICKFOLD, 
PULBOROUGH: A SEQUEL 


BY IVAN D. MARGARY, F.S.A. 


During July, 1961, a most interesting and attractive 
Exhibition of ‘ Art in Roman Britain’ was held at Gold- 
smiths’ Hall as part of the Jubilee celebrations of the Society 
for the Promotion of Roman Studies. Upon my first in- 
spection of the exhibits on the opening day I was thrilled to 
come upon an exact analogue of our ‘ cistern,”, * this time 
from Walesby, Lincolnshire, but with important additional 
features that explain its meaning with some certainty. 

It will be recalled that our specimen (now exhibited in 
the Long Gallery at Parham Park, near its find-spot) bore a 
simple decoration in relief formed by cable-pattern lines, 
vertical and horizontal, and with diagonais in the panels so 
formed, one of which was designed to show the XP monogram 
indicating Christian usage. 

The Walesby example is incomplete, only some one- 
quarter of the circumference remaining, but it is identical in 
height (19 inches) with ours and appears to have been of similar 
capacity. Its decoration in relief is similar and includes the 
XP in one of the panels, but there is a very important addition. 
At the top of the panel above the XP is a little scene of two 
groups of three figures in relief, shown standing between the 
columns ofa portico. it is suggested in the note on this exhibit 
(No. 133) in the Exhibition catalogue that these figures may 
possibly represent neophytes for baptism and their sponsors. 
In the context of the XP monogram below, this seems to me 
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almost a certainty, and its bearing upon our Lickfold specimen 
thus becomes of the utmost importance. They must both be 
Christian fonts, perhaps the very earliest we possess. It 
seems desirable that this should be put on record in the Sussex 
literature. 

This note was submitted in draft to Mr. F. T. Baker, 
F.S.A., Director of the Lincoln Museum, and the Keeper, Mr. 
D. Petch, has kindly added the following details :— 

The Walesby cistern is in the City and County Museum, 
Lincoln, where there is another portion of the same tank show- 
ing clearly the method of joining the base to the side. This 
piece has no decoration.*, ¢ 

1 S.N.Q. x, 1 (1944). 

2 Ant. J., 23, 155 (1943). 

3 J.R.S., 50 (1960), 238-9 and Plate XXVI (includes an excellent close- 
up view of the groups). Af 


* Lines. Arch. and Arch. Soc. Reports and Papers, 9, part 1, note 19 
(forthcoming). 


THE ROTHERBRIDGE 
CONTRIBUTED BY G. D. JOHNSTON 


I, THE ROADS 


The Rotherbridge—* Cattle Bridge ’’'—carried the main 
north-south road (“the Chichester Road”) from Milford 
to Northchapel through Petworth and over Duncton Hill to 
Chichester. This road crossed the River now called the 
Rother (I have not found this name for the River before 1791) 
by the Rotherbridge at the point where Rotherbridge Farm 
(in Tillington Parish) now stands which Bridge was so import- 
ant as to give its name to the Hundred at a date before the 
Domesday Book (1087) and (at a far later date) to the River. 

The Bridge was also reached by an east-west road 
(“ Haslingbourne Lane ”’ so named in 1610) from Fittleworth 
through Egdean past Haslingbourne Mill (mentioned in 1312) 
to join the (original) Chichester Road at the Bridge and con- 
tinuing west (without crossing the River) to Perryfields and 
probably formerly further. 

Another road called Suters or Pound Street in Petworth 
ran south from the west end of the Church to or past the 
(present) turning to Midhurst. Further on it was called Mill 
Lane (so named in 1610) and crossed Haslingbourne Lane 
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at Cross Lanes beyond which it was originally a private road 
to Coultershaw Mill (mentioned in 1240) where it ended and 
is so shown in the Map of 1610.” 

The River divides (to form an island) for the distance of 
about a quarter mile starting below the Rotherbridge and 
reuniting below the Mill which stands about halfway along 
the left (northern) branch on its left (northern) bank so that 
Mill Lane had no occasion to cross the River. The right 
branch flows past the site of the (later) Petworth Railway 
Station (on its right bank). 

The Chichester Road entered Petworth from the north (as 
now) turned west to pass south of the Church, but continued 
west by a road (closed in 1726)° past Petworth House and 
through the Park, passing just south of the Pond (where it 
was called “‘ Court Ditch ’’) to “‘ Conduit Head”’ and on to 
just south of Tillington Church after which (where there is now 
a sharp corner) it is the present Midhurst Road. At Conduit 
Head it crossed a north-south road called ““ Hungers Lane ”’ 
(so named in 1610) from Snow Hill to the Rotherbridge. 
Hungers Lane now starts from the (present) Midhurst Road 
at the Almshouses erected in 1840 and it marks the Petworth- 
Tillington parish boundary. It is now only passable on foot 
but I drove a small car up it as late as 1926. 

The Chichester Road was turnpiked in 1757 (the Tolls 
started on the Ist June 1757 and ceased on the Ist May 1877) 
and in 1762 the 2nd Earl of Egremont (owner of the Petworth 
Estate) took the opportunity to obtain an order® closing the 
road through the Park and (under the direction of “* Capability 
Brown ”’) laid out a new road a quarter-mile further south 
starting from Pound Street following the outside of the Park 
Wall and crossing Hungers Lane where the Almshouses now 
stand—being the present Midhurst Road. 

The legal position of Mill Lane between the present Mid- 
hurst Road and Cross Lanes is uncertain. The 1757 Act only 
described the road as going from Petworth Town to the top 
of Duncton Hill and the only turnpikes near Petworth then 
authorised were at the end of North Street and between Pet- 
worth and the top of Duncton Hill (which latter was originally 
at the Rotherbridge) but the Act of 1800 states that the road 
then ran by Cross Lanes and the maps of Budgen (1724) and 
Carey (1795) show the Chichester Road going down Mill 
Lane to Cross Lanes and then turning west along Hasling- 
bourne Lane to the Rotherbridge. If so Hungers Lane must 
have been practically disused for many years before the Rother- 
bridge was destroyed, 
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After crossing the Rotherbridge the Chichester Road 
continued south past Kelsham and across the (tributary) 
Herringbroom Brook (“‘ Hearingbroome Brooke in 1629)* 
by a Bridge at Horsebear as far as Heath End after which it 
again coincides with the present road. 


In 1800 the Turnpike Trustees obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment authorising a new road from Cross Lanes along the 
course of Mill Lane to Coultershaw Mill and thence by a 
new road made at the expense of the 3rd Earl of Egremont® 
The position at the Mill was complicated because the River 
had recently (1791) been made navigable by Lord Egremont 
and the Navigation belonged to him. The lock and naviga- 
tion channel were opposite the Mill on the other (right bank) 
of this branch of the River and the channel and remains of 
the lock can still be seen. This gave rise to the awkward turn 
in the road which still persists and marks the spot where the 
new road started from the end of Mill Lane. The (new) road 
then crossed the island and the right branch of the River to 
the site where the Railway Station was later built (which was 
directed by the Railway Act of 1857 to be 720 feet south of 
the Tollgate at the Mill). 

The 1800 Act stated that the former road was narrow 
and incommodious to traffic (a usual statement in such Acts) 
and authorised the Trustees to pull down the Turnpike [gate] 
and Tollhouse then standing on the road near the Rotherbridge 
and apply the materials in erecting new ones on the new road, 
which they did at the Mill. 

The Railway was made from Pulborough as far as the 
Chichester Road in 1857 and extended to the west in 1859 
(it was closed for passenger traffic in 1955). The Company 
took over as their entrance road a part of the 1800 road (in- 
cluding the Bridge over the right branch of the River) and 
made a deviation of the public road slightly to the west which 
involved a new Bridge over the right branch of the River. 
The part of the 1800 road beyond (south of) the Station which 
went up the hill to Heath End was closed and is now over- 
grown and is barely traceable. 

Although the parts of the older Turnpike road which were 
superseded by the 1800 road ceased to be maintained by the 
Trustees, yet private rights of access over it were not affected 
and probably the public right remained though all liability 
on the Trustees to ir ceased. The road from Cross Lanes 
to the Rotherbridge has always remained open and in use and 
the public rights of footpath (especially down Hungers Lane 
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and over the Rotherbridge to. Heath End ) remained (or were 
re-acquired) and were recognised when the 1961 Bridge was 
built. 


PART II. BRIDGES 


THE ROTHERBRIDGE 


“ Redrebrige is mentioned in 1086; “ Rederebrigge ” 
in 1166 and 1183; “ Rutherbrygge”’ in 1262; ‘* Ruther- 
brugge ”’ in 1265 and 1279; “ Rothersbrug ”’ in 1272; “ pons 
de Retherbrigg” and “ Rutherbrig’’ in 1279/80: and 
“* Retherebrugge ”’ in 1283." 


The original bridge was no doubt wooden, but no descrip- 
tion has come down to us. It had become dilapidated and 
“‘ one Parson Acon”’ who was the Rector of Petworth under 
Richard II® is recorded by Leland as having “* made the fayre 
bridge of stone caullid Rotherbridge scant a mile from Peteworth 
upon the water that cummith doune from Cowdrey.”’ William 
Eetherton of Burton in 1554/5 gave twopence to the highways 
between “ Rother Bryge”’ and Petworth and the Bridge is 
shewn and called ‘“ Rotterbridg *’ by Norden (1595) and his 
copyist Speed (1610); ‘ Rotherbridge’’ by Budgen (1724) 
and Yeakell and Gardner (1795). 

Rotherbridge was presented at Quarter Sessions in 1639/ 
40 as much in decay and a year later the three Western Rapes 
were charged with its repair; in May 1641 £20 was levied on 
each Rape and it seems to have been substantially repaired 
before 1683. On the 16th April 1726 it was reported much 
damaged by the late great floods and was ordered to be repaired 
and in 1748 a committee of magistrates was appointed to see 
what repairs were needed.’ 

By the Turnpike Act of 1800 the Road Trustees were 
allowed “ to pull down the Bridge at present standing over the 
Rother calied Rotherbridge.” 

Remains indicate a stone bridge of two arches: they are 
(a) solid masonry in the right bank both sides above the 1935 
bridge (b) a lesser amount of masonry on the left bank below 
the site of the first footbridge and a large block of masonry 
at least a yard wide and several yards long pointing upstream 
in the middle of the river bed—obviously the centre pier. This 
(only seen when the water was low) was recorded in 1864 and 
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also by Miss Lilian Brown (who saw the masonry on the 
banks in 1942) quoting the Farmer adjoining at a date prob- 
ably 1923.8 

The Stone Bridge was replaced by a wooden footbridge, 
apparently several in succession. By 1896* ‘* Kelsham Float- 
ing Bridge” had become a curious structure chained to the 
left bank a rather decayed wooden footbridge of transverse 
wooden battens and open fencing, at a later stage on one side 
only. In 1926 the end four feet were fixed to the adjoining 
bank but the whole of the centre was supported by four trans- 
verse beams actually floating on the water and each supported 
by a barrel either side—literally a “* floating bridge.” 

In 1935 this was replaced about six yards higher up the 
River than the stone bridge by a light suspension bridge of 
one span hung on iron hawsers from a six-feet high wooden 
arch either end and carrying transverse wooden battens to form 
a path three and a half feet wide. There was no fence except 
one of the iron hawsers each side and two others holding the 
battens. The structure swayed a good deal as it was crossed. 
In 1960 it was very dilapidated and the battens tilted at an angle 
downstream and some were missing. 

A new foot-bridge was erected in 1961 having a single 
span 75 feet long of blue iron girders with tubular iron railings 
supported each end by a solid concrete oblong pillar. The 
decking is four feet wide of smooth wood (no struts) and at 
each end is an inclined wooden ramp five feet wide and 25 
feet long fenced with two wooden bars and posts and sup- 
ported on three wooden trestle piers all on land. At the 
ends of the girders over the water downside right and upside 
left is a metal plate let into the girder of the same blue colour 
inscribed :-— 

Designed and Fabricated by 
Hotchkiss Engineers Limited 
1961 
Eastbourne Brighton 


Shoreham 


HORSEBEAR BRIDGE 


This is marked and called Horsebeare Bridge by Budgen 
in 1724. The present structure may have been built by the 
Turnpike Trustees between 1757 and the disuse of the road in 
1800. It is a single rather small red brick arch rimmed with 
two rows of bricks and a string course at road level. The 
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road is 17 feet wide originally between massive red brick 
parapets with old white stone caps and end pillars. In 1949 
it was decaying rapidly and by 1960 all the downside parapet 
had fallen into the stream except the right side pillar and half 


the left end pillar and a stump between forming a rough 
curb to the road. 


COULTERSHAW MILL BRIDGE 


The mill-stream (extreme left) is crossed immediately 
above the Mill by a single wide low red brick arch (which still 
remains) and (originally) solid red brick parapets. It is almost 
certainly the 1800 bridge in the main but widened on the down- 
side about 1890. The widening has a concrete cap to the 
parapet and the original upside parapet had old white stone 
caps. In the 1939-45 war the upside parapet was knocked 
down but a little remains either side, the gap being temporarily 
filled by gas-pipe fencing bolted together, which remained 
until 1958. It was then rebuilt in massive red brick with curved 
brick cap. In 1959 the road was 16 feet wide. 

The Navigation channel immediately on the right is 
crossed by a single arch originally humped (to allow headroom 
for barges) which was still standing in 1870.° It must have 
been built either when the Navigation was made in 1791 or 
(more likely) by the Road Trustees in 1800. The Hump was 
removed in the 1890's and the road then widened on the down- 
side by a red iron girder embedded in red brick at road level; 
the rest of the bridge is of the original red brick with (until 
the 1939-45 war) solid red brick parapets with rounded grey 
stone caps. In 1930 the upside was widened by a flat concrete 
bar at road level and the parapet this side was knocked down 
in the 1939-45 war and rebuilt in 1948 as a massive red brick 
with curved brick cap. The result is a road 18 feet wide. 

There are large white squared stones in the abutments 
on the downside, probably part of the lock approach walls 
and the bridge now encroaches on the Lock Chamber. 


PETWORTH STATION BRIDGE 


This would seem to be the Bridge originally built to take 
the 1800 road but utilised by the Railway Company as the 
approach to their station, they (no doubt for engineering 
reasons) diverting the road to the west. It has two small 
rounded arches of large regular blocks of slightly reddish 
smooth hewn stone, a cutwater on the pier (each side) descend- 
ing in steps from the base of the parapets and old red brick 
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rather high parapets with rounded stone caps. The road 
width is 13 feet. 

The County Surveyor* was somewhat puzzled by the 
alterations for he wrote on the Ist July 1885 under “* Coulters- 
hall’ “‘ If the bridge repaired by the Justices [i.e. the Rape 
taking over the liability of a former Turnpike road] is the Old 
Bridge near the Railway repairs are needed to the cope and 
the east parapet wall wants pointing. The Brick Bridge 
[i.e. Heath End Bridge] is in sufficient repair.” 


HEATH END BRIDGE 


This was built about 1860 when the Railway was made 
and the Road diverted. It has a single tall red brick arch 
with a rim of two orders each of two rows of ends of bricks 
with red brick parapets. In 1885 it was in sufficient repair, 
but in 1955 the left side showed recent concrete additions 
projecting into the stream from the old brick side for about 
half the height to the springing. At the parapet level there 
is a brick course. The brickwork below the parapet and above 
the springing on the downside is more recent than the rest. 


NOTES 


The 1610 Map of Petworth Manor by Ralph Treswell Junior was 
adapted by K. C. Jordan for Lord Leconfield’s *“* Petworth Manor in the 
17th Century "’—see Maps XIII and XV for the roads in question. 

Coultershaw is sometimes spelt Coultershall. 

Road Acts are 30 Geo. II. c. 50; 5 Geo. III. c 57; 39 and 40 Geo. 
Ill. cap. ix; 1 Geo. [V. cap. xliv; and 17 and 19 Vict. cap. Ixxi. See 
S.A.C. xcv, 105-115. 

Railway Acts are 20 and 21 Vict. cap. cxxxiii; 22 and 23 Vict. cap. 
cxxv and 23 and 24 Vict. cap. clxxii. 

1 P.N.Sx. 1, 99 and 123. 

2 There may have been some means of crossing the River at the Mill 
as the Miller (Warren) was involved in a dispute with the Road Trustees 
being suspected at conniving at the Tolls being evaded by allowing traffic 
to cross there (possibly by a ford or ferry but private to the Mill) and this 
was settled by the Trustees replacing the bar formerly closing Mill Lane 
and giving Warren a key to it.—see S.A.C. xcv. 107. 

G.H. Kenyon. S.A.C. xcix, 119-120. 

S.N.Q. xv, 83. 

S.A.C. xev, 115. 

S.N.Q. xv, 244. 

Chichester R.O. “ Bridges Book.” 

Miss Lilian Brown in S.C.M. xvi, 177. 
New Oarsman’s Guide (Prothero and Clark) 1896, 
W. Sx. Gazette, 14, iv, 38, 
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SALT WORKS AT BOTOLPHS 
(TQ/192095) 


BY E, W. HOLDEN 


Between the church of St. Botolph (which served the 
manor of Annington) and Beeding Bridge, on the west side of 
the River Adur, there are at least twenty-five low mounds of 
indefinite shape, described on the 6in. O.S. map as * medieval 
mounds,’ presumably because of pottery found on or near 
them. Similar mounds, though less in number, may be seen 
east of Coombes, also in the fields flanking the river north of 
Beeding Bridge, while there are five alongside the east bank 
of the river opposite St. Botolph’s church. The latter showed 
as areas of dry land raised a foot or two above the floods 
affecting the eastern side of the river in November 1960. The 
mounds may be round, oval, kidney-shaped or beyond adequate 
description. Some are about the size of a small round-barrow 
and others may be between 100ft. and 200ft. long, but less in 
width. The height of mounds rarely exceeds 4 feet. Two 
mounds in the field close to and N.W. of the church were 
bulldozed in 1960 and the stream in this field was diverted for 
farming purposes. The two mounds were composed of sandy 
alluvial soil in which a few fragments of medieval pottery and 
rough, burnt clay were seen. Dr. M. W. Thompson, who 
excavated similar, though higher mounds at Seasalter, Kent,’ 
has visited the area and confirms that the mounds are the 
remains of medieval salt works. 


It is reasonably certain that in the English climate the 
evaporation of sea water by the sun to produce salt would be 
impossible and that artificial means would be adopted. 
Professor Darby* by plotting the Domesday entries in the 
eastern counties has shown that salt works were frequent in 
estuaries, or in fenland or in parishes where extensive marsh 
areas separated the manor from the sea proper. The level of 
the Adur at spring tides is above that of the adjoining land 
near Botolphs. But for the retaining banks this area would 
be a tidal estuary. The common marsh of the manor of 


Annington in Botolphs seems to have been reclaimed at some 
time in the 16th century.* 


There is some doubt as to the exact manner in which salt 
was obtained, but it is known that the sandy soil of the tidal 
marshes contains a high concentration of brine deposited 
every twelve hours by the sea water. By scooping up the 
muddy soil at low tide, straining in some way the brine from 
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the sand and then boiling the concentrated brine in pans, 
crystals of salt would be produced. The used mud would 
then be discarded and thrown into heaps. When a suitable 
heap was high enough to be above sea level a hut might be 
erected on it under which the salt making could be carried on. 


In the Kent and Lincolnshire volumes cited below 
references are given to clay lined pits partly filled with straw, 
rushes, or sods for filtering, on which would be placed the 
sand collected from the spring tide zone. Fresh or salt water 
would then be added which trickled through carrying off the 
deposited salt by means of a drainage hole in the bottom of 
the pit into a wooden receptacle with an egg in it. An egg 
will float in strong brine and because it sank as the solution 
weakened was a useful indicator of the point when sufficient 
water had been added to the sand.‘ The receptacles used for 
boiling might be of lead (lead was found at Seasalter) while in 
Lincolnshire an excavation of a mound in 1900 revealed a 
circular shallow pan of puddled clay about Ift. thick, 21ft. 
across with a depth of 2ft. 6in. in the centre. The underside 
of :iis pan had been exposed to the action of fire.5 The term 
* salt pan ’ should be used to refer to the boiling or evaporating 
pan and should not be applied to mounds which are the 
remains of salt works. 

There are references to salt, salt pans and salt pits in 
Annington and Bramber* and ‘ salinae,’ or salt pits at Lancing, 
near the mouth of the Adur.”? Our Collections contain several 
other references to salt in Sussex. Dr. R. A. Pelham demon- 
strates how the export of salt from Sussex declined during the 
14th century through physiographical changes and that the 
county became an importer of salt largely from the Biscayan 
coast of France.* The general decline through economic 
factors, plagues and wars of the 14th century may have assisted 
this decline. Both the seasonal nature of the salt trade and 
also the marked change of Sussex from an exporting to an 
importing region are shown by Dr. Pelham. The monthly 
shipments of salt from Sussex in the years 1323-9 totalled 
fiftyeight, with no imports, whereas in 1395-9 there were but 
three outward and thirtyone inward shipments, July and 
August being the peak months in both cases.® 


During the field investigations for the Botolphs salt works 
it was noted that the field west of the church had been ploughed. 
On the higher ground to the west side of the road there were 
patches of mortar, broken roof tiles, Horsham stone, oyster 
shells and pottery sherds. From their distribution it is prob- 
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able that two or three houses flanked the road opposite the 
existing barns and cottages. The pottery may provisionally 
be dated as ranging from the 13th-17th centuries. An R.A.F. 


photograph, 541/220, 3108 (1948) shows faint traces of several 
croft banks in the field. 


An interesting find by Mrs. Holden on one of the house 
sites (TQ/193092) was a small metal seal one inch in height 
(see frontispiece). The object was submitted to Mr. S. E. 
Rigold of the Inspectorate of Ancient Monuments, to whom 
I am indebted for furnishing the following report. 


Pendant signet of bronze or latten, diam. 16mm.., 
hexagonal conical handle with pierced lozenge for 
suspension. On face, crowned sacred monogram 
:I:hC, in rather elongated Lombardic letters, branch 
below; crown simple and linear, with side fleurs in 
true profile (as on coins of after 1300). Workman- 
ship somewhat schematic and inelegant. 

This shape of seal goes back at least to the late 
13th or early 14th century; there are many dateable 
early heraldic examples (cf. A. B. Tonnochy, Cata- 
logue of Seal Dies in the British Museum, Nos. 696-700 
and 710-740, and Ashmolean Museum, Nos. 1950, 
220 and M.83), but there are later examples, especially 
some of those with the pierced lozenge (cf. Tonnochy, 
op. cit., Nos. 653-4), as distinct from the trefoil-loop 
(as London Museum, Medieval Catalogue, Fig. 90, 
1-3). The rather debased Lombardic lettering, which 
survives for such things as sacred monograms after 
the spread of epigraphic Black letter, and the general 
use of crowned monograms on seal-rings, and indeed, 
anywhere, would point rather to a late medieval date, 
i.e. not before the second half of the 14th century in 
this case. S. E. Rigold. 


By the kindness of the landowner, Mr. D. R. Vick, the 
seal will be deposited at Barbican House Museum. 


1 Arch Cant. \xx (1956), 44-67. 1am indebted to Dr. Thompson for 
his advice. 


* H.C. Darby, The Domesday Geography of Eastern Engiand (1952) 
map on p. 370. 

* S.A.C. xcviii, 125. 

* Lincs. A, & A. Soc. Reports and Papers, vii (new series 1959-60), 83. 


This volume contains valuable papers on the salt industry in Lincolnshire 
from Iron Age times until the Middle Ages, pp. 26-112, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT BALCOMBE QUARRY, GLYNDE 
FIRST SEASON’S REPORT—AUGUST, 1961—BY G. P. BURSTOW 


AND N. E. S. NORRIS 


East of Glynde Station is a low-lying chalk hill separated 
from the main block of the Caburn by the Glynde Reach. In 
a way its position suggests comparison with Torberry Hill in 
West Sussex. Quarrying has been going on here since the 
1820s and in recent years Messrs. Newington and Son have 
almost reached the fence which marks the parish boundary on 
the east. They have had to destroy much of the south-west 
side of a ditched settlement which encircled the hilltop in Iron 
Age times. In doing so they have found a great deal of 
pottery, etc., both in the ditch and in the pits inside the area 
which thanks to the zeal of Mr. F. A. Gravett has been made 
available to the writers. 

HUMAN REMAINS 

Two human skeletons were found in the upper filling of 
the ditch which have been submitted to Dr. H. Ratcliffe 
Densham for examination. He has made a most interesting 
report on the adult skeleton, a heavily built woman in the 
mid-twenties about 5ft. lin. tall. His report is too long to 
give here but it is preserved at Barbican House and is a good 
example of what can be deduced from ancient skeletal remains. 
The other skeleton, lying near the adult, was of a baby under 
3 months old with whom was a tiny handmade vessel about the 
size of an egg cup. Both skeletons from their position in the 
ditch would seem to belong to the later phase of occupation 
i.e. the South-Eastern B period. 

EXCAVATION 

In August 1961 the Brighton and Hove Archaeological 
Society with the writers in charge obtained permission to 
excavate a small part of the site scheduled for destruction by 
the quarrymen in the next twelve months. The work lasted a 
fortnight and was conducted by a smaller party than usual 
but again a camp was organised in the Lord’s Field. Team 
leaders were Messrs. E. A. Crossland, C. M. Wilson and 
A. C. Roper. The main area uncovered, just under 2,500 
square feet, was just north of the quarry face over ditch and 
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pits. Smaller cuttings to the north revealed an entrance 
through the ditch on the west side. 


DITCH 


No sign of ditch or rampart was visible on the surface of 
the field before excavation but a section of ditch showed in 
the quarry face a few yards away. Later ploughing had 
levelled the hollow over the silted ditch. The excavations 
showed no sign of rampart or of postholing for a rampart. 


28 feet of ditch less two 2 foot baulks were cleared to the 
bottom. The average width was 10 feet at the top, 2 feet at 
the bottom with a depth of 4ft. 3in. to 4ft. 9in. There were 
two layers of pottery and bones in the silting. At the very 
bottom appeared a few undecorated fragments including a 
footring base of the AB period perhaps just prior to the 
arrival of the next phase. 


Just below the turf line of the silted ditch much animal! 
bone and pottery appeared which included South-Eastern B 
S-profile pots with “ eyebrow ”’ pattern similar and in the same 
paste as those found at Horsted Keynes. This phase has now 
been reclassified by Professor Christopher Hawkes as “ South- 
Eastern Third B.”’* A few pieces of Native Raised band ware 
were found but no Romano-British other than a sherd or so 
in the upper plough soil. 


4 baked clay spindle whorls have been found on the site, 
2 of conical shape in the ditch, one decorated with scratch 
markings on the base, and one conical and one bun-shaped 
in the area of the storage pits. 


ENTRANCE 


Cuttings in the field to the north revealed a 9 foot wide 
causeway through the ditch. This was cut by a shallow 
runnel about 8 inches deep indicating perhaps a movable 
barrier across the entrance. The excavators were content to 
find an entrance this season and hope to excavate the ditches 
here thoroughly another year. 


PITS 


6 pits were uncovered in two groups of three inside the 
enclosure, the nearest 14 feet from the ditch. Part of another 
pair came in the north edge of the main cutting. The top 
diameter, bottom diameter, and depth of the two groups were 
as follows; 





2 
: 
ce 
aay 
3 


taht 


bas 
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Pit C. I T.D. 4’ 2” x 4’ PitB.I T.D.7’x 4’ 
B.D. 3’ 3” x 3’ B.D. 3’ x 4’ 
Dth. 1’ 11” Dth. 1’ 7” 
Pit C. II T.D. 8’ x 5’ 3” Pit B. If T.D. 3’ 2” x 7’ 6" 
B.D. 6’ 9” x 4’ 6” B.D. 2’ x 6’ 
Dth. 2' 8” to 3’ Dth. 8” 
Pit D. I T.D. 4’ 8" x 4’ 1’ Pit B. III T.D. 4’ 5” x 6’ 
B.D. 4’ 2” x 4’ B.D. 3’ 3” 
Dth. 1’ 1’ Dth. 3’ 2’ 
Some pottery was found in the pits, mainly of S-profile 
vessels but there seemed to be no pure South-Eastern B 


decorated ware in the lower fillings of the pits. Amid much 
animal bone came some fragments of sawn antler. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In Late Iron Age times there was a settlement on the hill 
enclosed by a ditch with an entrance on the west side. Inside 
the perimeter have appeared a number of storage pits, one 
(Pit C. II) being much larger than the others. So far no sign 
of the postholing of dwelling huts has been found. 

Pottery finds suggests perhaps Professor Hawkes’ Second 
B as the initial phase of the settlement but it should be borne 
in mind that not enough pottery was found at the bottom of the 
ditch to make any clear separation between the periods. 
There were no decorated fragments in the lower layer but the 
presence of a footring base would make the beginning at least 
in the Second B phase. 

In Professor Hawkes’ South Eastern Third B there was a 
fuller occupation which used the almost silted ditch as the 
perimeter of their settlement. Quarrying has so far revealed 
no pits outside the perimeter of the ditch. This would give a 
date of between 60 B.C. and 50 A.D. Absences of omphalos 
bases and Asham type necks would tend to put the date earlier 
rather than later. 

It is hoped that after a second season’s work there will be 
sufficient material for a fuller article perhaps in the Collections 
with drawings and photographs. Meanwhile the finds and 
evidence of this season’s work will find a home in Barbican 
House. 


1 §.A.C. Ixxviii, p. 258, Figs 4-9. 
* Antiquity vol, xxxiii, p. 180-1, 
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LANDS OF SIR HENRY SIDNEY IN 1567 
CONTRIBUTED BY DR. GORDON WARD 


There is in the Kent Archives Office with press number 
K.A.O. V47/42 M.12 a large folio containing a detailed survey 
of the lands of Sir Henry Sidney at Madersham (Methersham 
in Beckley), Playden & Lamberhurst in Sussex & Kent. The 
surveys were made in 9 & 10 Eliz. I. i.e. about 1567 and contain 
a number of interesting place names which throw light on the 
affairs of these places at that time. 

First, in Madersham in Beckley :— 

“* The scyte of the saide Tenement or farme with the forestall 
and one little Crofte lyenge behynde the Barne whereuppon is 
buylded one Messuage one kitchen and one barne all made 
of Tymber and covered with strawe.” 

QUELLITTS FIELD 12 acres. Marsh ground called QUELLETTS 
bounding to the common sewer. 

COCKSHOTE FEILDE. 


THE BORNE DIKE OR SEWER. 
Secondly in Playden Manor :— 


A PLACE CALLED THE ASHE. (This tree seems to have stood 
between Houghton Green and the marsh. Roads leading to 
it are frequently mentioned). 

ONE PARCELL OF PASTURE GROUND LATE FELLED FOR THE 
SEAWORKE AT RYE. 

LITTLE BURNDOKE ALIAS CLAYPETTS. 

WYNDEMYLL CALLED GOLDEHOPE. Land called GOLDEs. 

MYLBERGE WHEREUPPON SOMETYME DID STANDE ONE 
WYNDEMYLL. (A mylberge is presumably the small mound 
on which the mill stood). 

THE GROUND NOW OVERFLOWED SOMETYME CALLED 
BADDINGS MARSHE. 

LANDS DECAYED BY REASON OF THE FALLINGE OF THE 
CLIFFE. 

SALCOTT STREETE. 

A GARDEN CALLED WYLES WHEREUPPON IS NOW STANDINGE 


AN OLD DECAYED CHAPPELL ONCE JOHN FYNSHWATER PERSON 
OF PLAYDEN. 

THE FERRYE TO UDYMERE. 

THE CHANNELL AND SALTEOASE (Salt ooze i.e. salt marsh). 

MOREFLETE (A marshy area, in this case with a “ flete ” 
or lake in it). 

A DEEKE CALLED REDHAM DEKE, 
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A PLACE CALLED THE POLDER WHEREIN IS A POND OF 
FRESHE WATER. 


PYLREDE AND FORTLEE (in Beckley). 
ONE BARNE SOMETYME A MYLKE HOUSE. (In Peasmarsh). 


A FORESTALL CALLED ELDERTONS uppon which forestall 
are growinge 20 greate Okes verye fayre tymber large greate 
and straight with divers other trees. 


LITTLE FOGLYDEN FEILD. FOGLEDEN FEILD. 
CHITCOMBE in the burrowe of Streatfeild in the parish 
of Bread. 


The demeane landes of the mannor called and knowen 
by the name of THE NEWE INNYNGE. 


The Sussex portion of Lamberhurst gives :— 


TEINTE GARDEN (occurs several times and is not apparently 
connected with “ Tenterhooks ” for stretching cloth). 


One wood called PEPERMYLL wherein is a Ponde and 
Sometyme a mylle. 


WALSINGHAMS. 
THE COMMON RIVER AT THE OLDE PONDEBAYE. 


PASTURE CALLED PYFERES. (Cf: a Domesday tenant 
Osbert Paisforire). 


COLPITTS. 


JULEPS. (This name occurs three or four times and 
might perhaps be Inleps). 

Finally a short account of the manor house :— 
** one Mansion howse made of Tymber and covered with tyle 
wherein are one hall with a chymney and on the south side 
of the said halle are iii lowe roomes and over the same one 
Chamber with a chymney and one Chamber without a chym- 
ney and on the northe side of the same hall one kitchen with a 
reredashe (sic) and two other lowe roomes. Also one gate- 
howse raysed with stone on the easte northe and southe side 
and on the west side with tymber having in it ij. lowe roomes 
the one now used for a stable and the other for a storehowse 
over the same one Chamber with a chymney and another 
chamber with an howse of Office.” 
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DESERTED MEDIEVAL VILLAGES 


BY E. W. HOLDEN 


Deserted medieval villages have been defined by Professor 
M. W. Beresford? as those villages where there is clear evidence 
of their existence as communities in the Middle Ages: but 
where there is now no more than (at most) a manor house, a 
farm and a church. In many villages there may be only one 
of these buildings surviving; and in quite a number of cases, 
not even these. The only latitude from this strict delimitation 
is this: to include a village which is known to have been 
deserted (or brought down to the minimum number of three 
buildings) but subsequently repopulated. It would be a pity 
to disqualify Heene (Worthing) or Hangleton (Hove) because 
modern towns now cover their once deserted fields. 

The awakening interest in recent years that the English 
landscape has such a large number of deserted villages is the 
result of research, both documentary and in the field, by Prof. 
Beresford and others. Archaeological excavations of medieval 
sites in the past have usualiy been concerned with castles, 
abbeys, manor houses and the like, very little having been 
done to investigate the dwellings of the humble peasant. The 
increasing number of medieval village excavations now being 
undertaken should help materially to fill some of the gaps in 
our knowledge of the homes and life of the common people of 
those times, in addition to providing evidence as to the period 
of desertion. Thus it is hoped excavation will augment the 
written record, particularly when documentary evidence is 
sparse, as in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

At p. 323: post is a brief report of the lecture on Deserted 
Medieval Villages given to the Society by Mr. J. G. Hurst. 
With some assistance from local correspondents and on behalf 
of the D.M.V. Research Group, Prof. M. W. Beresford and 
Mr. Hurst have prepared county lists for Eugland. These 
lists are reviewed annually and revised where necessary. The 
list for Sussex (1961), published by permission, is not claimed 
to be exhaustive: it is a basis on which to work and while 
every endeavour has been made to give accurate information, 
amendments may be required after further historical research 
and fieldwork. Readers are invited to submit to Mr. E. W. 
Holden, 5 Tudor Close, Hove, 4, additions or criticisms which 
will be forwarded to Mr. Hurst. 
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1 


M. W. Beresford, The Lost Villages of England (Lutterworth Press, 
1954). Further information on D.M.V.’s is given by Mr. J. G. Hurst in 
Chapter XI, Recent Archaeological Excavations in Britain (ed. R. Bruce- 
Mitford, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956). 


DESERTED MEDIEVAL VILLAGE ABBREVIATIONS 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERIOD OF DESERTION 


I In Domesday Book but no further mention. 

II c. 1125-1350, e.g. Monastic depopulations. 

Ill c. 1350-1450, e.g. Black Death or retreat of settlement 
from marginal lands. 

IV c. 1450-1700, e.g. Enclosure for pasture/improved 
arable. 

V Emparking, mainly 17th and 18th century. 

N Period of desertion not known. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION 


A+ Excellent. (Very good pattern of roads and crofts 
with house-sites visible). 


A Very good pattern of roads and crofts, but no house- 
sites visible. 
Medium. (Good street or streets but otherwise con- 
fused earthworks). 
Poor. (Vague bumps making no certain pattern; or 
church in ruins without visible earthworks). 
Nothing to see at all, flat grass. 


Nothing to see but site under plough or crop, so may 
have been destroyed. 


Lost to the sea by coastal erosion. 

Now ploughed. 

Now grass. 

Crop marks. 

Earth marks. 

Sufficiently large modern farm or country-house and 
gardens to have obliterated a suspected site. 
Location unknown. 

Resettled c. 1800-1918. 

Resettled since 1918. 

Migration to new site. 
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HISTORICAL CLASSIFICATION 


1+ Excellent documentary evidence for the former exist- 
ence of a village with its period of desertion known 
(DB, LS, etc.). 
Period of desertion known, but documentary evidence 
inferior in quantity (i.e. DB only or LS only). 
Excellent evidence for a village’s former existence, but 
period of desertion not known. 
Small quantity of documentary evidence for village’s 
former existence, i.e. less than for 1 above (DB, etc.), 
but period of desertion not known. 
No information whether the name belonged to more 
than a Manor, Grange, etc. 
No documentary evidence yet seen. 
Neither documents nor tradition indicate location of 
village. 


DESERTED MEDIEVAL VILLAGES IN SUSSEX (Revised 1961) 


VILLAGE CLASSIFICATION 1” MAP NATIONAL 


Class Arch. Hist. GRID 
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* Class refers to date only. 


PIPEMAKERS OF LEWES IN THE i8tH AND 19TH 
CENTURIES 


BY W. K. RECTOR 


At the present time nothing is known of 17th century 
pipemaking in Lewes but in the 18th and early 19th centuries 
Keere Street seems to have been the focal point of local manu- 
facture. Later 19th century pipemaking centred around the 
kiln in Pipe Passage, back of the Freemasons’ Hall. Little is 
known about the kiln which must have existed in Keere Street 
beyond the fact that a workshop or manufactory was located 
there in 1790 and 1812. 

The Harman family may well be the link with 17th 
century pipemaking in Lewes. In the transcripts of the 
marriage registers of Southover Church it is found that on 
29th May 1690 a Thomas Harman of St. Anne’s married 
Sara Cripps of St. Michael’s and in a poll taken 9th May 
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1705 the names of John and Thomas Harman appear as 
voters. However, as occupations are not given, they cannot 
with certainty be claimed as pipemakers. 

The following list giving the pipemakers and the approxi- 
mate periods of their activity was, unless otherwise indicated, 
compiled from information obtained from local directories. 
JOHN HARMAN, 1734.° 
THOMAS HARMAN, 1734-74.* 

RICHARD NEEVES, 1774-1803. 

Listed in Lewes Poll Books, 1774. In 1790 lived at what 
is now 99 High Street? and in 1803 is found at the same address 
but the surname is spelt Neeve.* The Universal British 
Directory for 1794 gives him as Richard Neve, pipemaker. 
WILLIAM NEEVES, 1790. 

Lived at what is now 99 High Street.! 

THOMAS NEEVE, 1802.° 
C. NEEVES, 1812. 

Pipe Manufactory, 21 Keere Street.” 
JOHN TANNER, 1823-29. 

Keere Street. 

HENRY PINK, 1826-45. 

Keere Street.’ Also found as Henry Pink & Co., 150 
High Street (1832-4), Henry Pink, High Street (1838), Pink & 
Co., 150 High Street (1839-40) and Pink & Co., Westgate 
passage (1845). 

JOHN WINTER, 1832-4. 

Keere Street. 
CHARLES BISHOP, 1838-45. 

Keere Street. 

JOHN TUCKNOTT, 1851-62. 

High Street, St. Anne’s (1851). Also High Street (1855- 
58) and Pipe Court, High Street (1862). 

GEORGE CORNER, 1866-7. 

aig High Street. Appears as a tobacconist at 153 about 
1862. 
JAMES HARRINGTON AND SONS, 1874-8. 

High Street. 

The Harringtons appear to be the last makers of clay 
tobacco-pipes in Lewes but it should be mentioned that in a 
lease of 9 March 1882° by Alfred Hammond, gent., to Arthur 
Arter, ironmonger, of a house, shop, warehouse and premises 
being 92 High Street (Bull House), there is also included “ a 
building used as a pipe shop and garden situate in Western 
Passage.” Western Passage being another name for what is 
now known as Pipe Passage, 
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Lewes Survey of 1790-92, Woollgar’s Spicilegia, vol. 1, p. 525. 
Lewes Survey of 1812. 

Lewes Poll Books, 1734. 

LPB, 1734, 1768, 1774. 

S.N.Q. vol. 1, no. 7, p. 212. 

LPB, 1802. 

LPB, 1826, 1830, 1835, 1837, 1841. 

S.A.S. Calendars: SA-44 


ev ee8eenwr 


MILL PLACE 
BY R. T. MASON 


Long accepted as a 17th century [ronmaster’s house, this 
house is in fact a medieval building, the oldest parts of which 
date from the early 14th century. 

It is also the third recorded example of two conjoined 
medieval open halls, the other being Capons, Cowfold, and 
Bowders Farm, Balcombe. 

Mill Place (near West Hoathly but in East Grinstead par- 
ish) comprises a 14th century wing running north to south of 
three bays (but most probably originally of four bays) with 
normal kingpost roof construction and a moulded beam which 
is evidently a crude attempt to copy the well-cut contours of 
that at Tickerage which lies about half a mile to the north west. 

Joined to this early wing and running west to east is 
another medieval building with purlin and windbrace roof, 
perhaps dating from about 1500, but it might well be fifty 
years earlier. 

Both roofs are blackened by smoke, but the later one to a 
much greater degree. The explanation for this might be that 
the later one was used as kitchen and servant’s quarters where 
fires may have been larger and more continuous. 

In any case, both follow the familiar design of an open 
hall of two bays with two-storied compartments at either end. 

Another interesting feature is that the early moulded beam 
has joined to it (about 4 feet from the outside wall) the sawn-off 
end of another moulded beam which is grooved on the under- 
side for panelling. The moulding on this is much later—the 
familiar large hollow and small round—worked on both sides. 
This is probably the head beam or capping of a short lateral 
spere protecting the entrance to the under-solar chamber. 
This feature (or traces of it) has been noted in the following 
houses:—Crouch Cottage, Hurstpierpoint, Oldhouse Farm, 
near Haywards Heath, and Lowlands Farm, Newchapel (Sur- 
rey), all of which are 15th century houses, 
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So much of the open truss over the early hall as is visible 
appears to be of the normal chamfered pattern. The kingpost 
is plain and square, with no chamfers or cap and base. It 
also appears to be braced in one direction (longitudinally) only. 
This portion was re-roofed in the 18th century, using a number 
of the old rafters but dispensing with the collars. The kingpost 
and collar purlin remain intact but serving no useful purpose. 
By contrast, the rvof over the later wing is excellent workman- 
ship and in good preservation. 

A small extension at the extreme west end appears to be 
about fifty years old. 

The siting of the chimney breasts is a little unusual. 
There now remains a large Jacobean stone and brick stack of 
two separate flues (probably originally three) at the north end 
of the early wing and another of similar date at the intersection 
of the two wings. 

There was at one time another, set in the centre of the 
east-west wing, of which the only trace remaining is the “* trim- 
ming” in the roof space. All timbers adjoining its point of 
issue are heavily charred and have undoubtedly been damaged 
by fire. This suggests that it may have been one of the early 
lath and plaster chimneys of which traces have been noted at 
Crouch Cottages, Hurstpierpoint, Upper Lodge, Ardingly, 
Firstead Bank, High Hurstwood, and elsewhere. No doubt 
they preceded the brick built chimneys in date and probably 
fall into the period 1550-1600. 


QUERY 


HORSTED KEYNES. Under this parish in Place Names 
of Sussex (E.P.N.S. vii, 336) is the following foot-note: ‘In 
Papal Letters (5, 548) it is caiied Horsted Keynes al. Bryctesley 
(1402). No other trace of this alternative name has been 
found.’ This is misleading, as in the charter by which Bishop 
Seffrid II in about 1200 confirmed to Lewes Priory a large 
number of churches (S.N.Q. ii, 253) it figures as ‘ Bresteleg.’ 
In the Taxatio of 1291 the rectory is entered at ‘ Bretteslee,’ 
glossed in a 16th century hand as ‘at Horstede Canysse ’ 
(S.R.S. xlvi, p. 317). Similarly in the Inquisitiones Nonarum 
of 1341 (Rec. Com. p. 379) the parish is ‘ Breccesle "—so 
printed, but probably the cc should read either ct or (ft, as in 
the account for the sales of these ninths it is written ‘ Brestellee ’ 
(P.R.O. Lay Subs. 189/16), 
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On the other hand, in the charter by which William de 
Keynes gave the church to Lewes, only a few years before 
Bishop Seffrid’s charter, it is called ‘ Horstede * (S:R.S. xxxviii, 
109); and in another charter of 1345 ‘ Horsted Keynes ° (ibid. 
67). Seventeenth century rentals of the manor show no name 


even faintly resembling Brittesley. Can anyone explain this 
alias? L.F.S. 


NOTES 


A PAIR OF TACKS. | have listed some forty unknown 
words from the Petworth tradesmen’s inventories in S.A.C. xcix, 
145. The Tacks were part of the stock of Leonard Rooke, 
cutler, 1666. (see S.A.C. xceviii, 83). 

Major H. B. C. Pollard, of West Lavington, the authority 
on ancient firearms, has kindly written to say that Tacks are 
pocket pistols as distinct from the larger horseman’s or holster 
pistols and that many cutlers retailed firearms. 


G. H. KENYON. 


MANKXEY, PEVENSEY. At Grid Ref. TQ/65140702 
there is an area raised slightly above the general level of the 
marshes. On this is a large well-preserved moat (partly wet), 
with some enclosures and a pond (clearly contemporary) 
adjacent to the north. The moat is shown and described as 
‘Pound’ on Richard Budgen’s map of 1724, and the field in 
which it is situated is called ‘ Pound Field’ on the Pevensey 
Tithe Map of 1838. ‘Pound’ may refer to a later use. The 
features are in Manxey Level, and the raised area probably 
represents the original ‘ Mannic’s Island.” The moat is 
approximately rectangular in plan, enclosing an area c. 150ft. 
by c. 120ft. 

At TQ/65090684, some 600ft. S.S.W. of the moated site 
in a field called ‘Church Acre’ there are traces of a former 
building. The evidence consists of a roughly rectangular 
raised platform measuring about 74ft. by 36ft. by lft. in height 
and oriented nearly E.-W. A faint scatter of building debris 
occurs in mole-hills and probing reveals traces of foundations. 
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The field name and the dimensions and orientation of this 
building site, together with its close proximity to the moat, 
leave little doubt that it is the site of Manxey Chapel. It is 
recorded that Robert de Mankesey granted 60 acres of land, 
with all the buildings on it, to provide a chaplain for the 
Chapel.2 In 1445 Thomas Colbrond quitclaimed to the 
Chancellor of Chichester, as rector of Pevensey and of the 
Chapel of St. Mary of Mankesey, 60 acres of land called 
Shmiehopp or Churchelond which Robert de Mankesey 
formerly granted, with all the buildings on it, to Herculando 
de Bourbon, Pope’s merchant, and his heirs on condition of 
his finding a chaplain to serve the Chapel. This grant, 
endowing, and presumably founding, the Chapel of Manxey 
as a Chapel of ease of Pevensey, must have been made about 
1240.4 In 1322 Andrew de Medsted, who had acquired the 
lands of Robert de Mankesie, formerly lord of Manxeye, 
sued Robert de Derby, rector of Manxeye, for breach of an 
agreement made by the said Robert de Mankesie with George, 
formerly rector.5 In 1384 John de Bishopstone, Chancellor 
of Chichester, left 100 groats to ‘my poor parishioners of 
Pevensey, Chiddingly, Manxeye and Horseye."* How late the 
Chapel continued to function is not known. The rector of 
Manxey was still liable for rent in 1528,’ although the Chapel 
probably had gone by then. It does not figure in the various 
Chantry Records 20 years later. 

The sites of the moat and the Chapel were discovered by 
Archaeology Division, Ordnance Survey, during field investiga- 
tion, to whom thanks are due for giving a copy of their survey 
to the Society. I am indebted to Mr. L. F. Salzman for the 
historical details and references. E. W. HOLDEN. 

1 The Place-Names of Sussex, E.P.N.S., vii, 445. 
2 S.R.S. xivi, 319, 363, 376. 
3 Ibid, 376. 


* Robert was alive in 1241 (S.R.S. ii, no. 405) but dead by 1249 
(Assize Roll 909, m. 2). 


5 De Banco Roll 244, m. 23. Presumably the ‘ rectors ° were Chan- 
cellors of Chichester. 


* S.R.S. xli, 158. 
7 §S.A.C. xlv, 176. 


CHICHESTER RECORDERS. (S.N.Q. xiii, 82 and xv, 
272). Richard May was Recorder in 1678. He appears to 
have been a Whig hostile to the Duke of York (later James IT) 
and so obnoxious to the then Government. In April 1681 he 
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was called “* a cunning man who when with the King’s Party 
speaks their language but is well known to be a man of such 
self interest that he will comply with any party underhand 
which he thinks may come uppermost.” He fell foul of the 
Bishop (Guy Carleton) who wrote to the Duke of York in 
January 1682/3 about the “* true state of affairs in Chichester 
because of the maladministration of the present Recorder Sir 
Richard May” (giving instances) and in February 1682/3 
*“* the Recorder deals most treacherously with His Majesty and 
drew the Mayor into combination with him ” (by encouraging 
the Duke of Monmouth). “I have no more personal hatred 
to Sir Richard May than I have to my own children but | 
abhor him and any man that bearing office under His Majesty 
should reward his kindness so ill as this man has done on 
several opportunities ” (State Papers Domestic 406 No. 132; 
415 No. 108; 422 No. 41 and Calendar at pp. 404, 238, 11, 22, 
61). The Bishop died in 1685. May was one of the Members 
for the City in the Parliaments of 1661, 1679 and 1685 but not 
in 1680/1 or after 1688 and was not obnoxious to James II. 
(S.A.C. xxxi, 161; xxxiii, 95 and 97; xxxv). But he was still 
‘“* Sir Richard May Recorder of Chichester” in 1699 (DSP 
p. 199). G.D.J. 


WORTH CHURCH PULPIT. (S.N.Q. xv, 197, 235). 
Mr. P. Blum is happily wrong in saying that all place names 
ending in wérth will be found in South Germany. In Holstein 
we find, for example, Trennewurth and Darenwurth, also in 
1271 * Cotwrth,’ ten miles north of Hamburg; and some 14 
miles east Worth, with Hamwurde next door. There is also 
a Lutternwurth.! 

The last four have obvious English parallels. It is 
interesting even if sentimental to reflect that this pulpit, made 
in 1577, came from the area our Saxon ancestors left a thous- 
and years earlier. Mr. Blum’s suggestion of a low German 
origin for the pulpit can thus be supported—the work of a low 
German craftsman in the Lubeck tradition; and in the stage 
of transition, under the influence of Luther’s gospels, which 
led him to introduce high German definite and indefinite 
articles. Mr. Blum is greatly to be thanked. 

C. T. CHEVALLIER. 


} examples from W. Laur “ Die Ortsnamen in Schleswig-Holsteins ” 


243. 
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CRESTED RIDGE TILES. Fragments of crested ridge 
tiles, sometimes partially glazed, are often found ‘in medieval 
excavations dating as far back as the 13th century. The 
practice of ornamenting ridge tiles appears to have extended 
over a long period for there are a number still to be seen on 
roofs of old buildings in Sussex. Some of these tiles may be 
ancient because sound ridge tiles were likely to have been 
used again when a house was rebuilt: others may date to the 
16th or 17th centuries. The writer would be pleased to have 
information from members regarding buildings on which old 
crested ridge tiles are fixed. During the past year such tiles 
have been seen on buildings in the following places: 


Ardingly Lindfield 
Barlavington (Burton Park) | Lodsworth (Fitzlea) 
Bramber Midhurst 
Chichester Steyning 
Chithurst (Church) Tarring 
East Grinstead Tillington (Rotherbridge Farm) 
Fittleworth (Lee Farm) Warninglid 
Fittleworth (Hesworth Farm) Westham (Rickney) 
Iping West Hoathly 
The latter part of the 19th century saw a revival of crests 


on ridge tiles, but these are obviously modern and particulars 
of these are not required. E. W. HOLDEN. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


AUTUMN GENERAL MEETING 


The Autumn Meeting took place on Saturday, 11th 
November, 1961 at Brighton Technical College when the hall 
was filled to capacity by members and guests. Mr. J. G. Hurst 
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gave an interesting lecture, illustrated by slides, on “‘ Deserted 
Medieval Villages.’”” Mr. Hurst demonstrated, by means of 
distribution maps, that England contains hundreds of lost 
villages, although the number which have left identifiable traces 
on the ground is small when compared with the number that 
can be traced by documentary evidence. The Deserted 
Medieval Village Research Group is carrying out a long term 
project by excavating Wharram Percy in Yorkshire where the 
earthworks of the medieval houses and crofts have been 
untouched for centuries. Numerous slides of these excava- 
tions were shown, also aerial photographs of other deserted 
village sites in the Midlands where the old “* ridge and furrow ” 
can still be seen surrounding the remains of the houses. 
Among the problems to beansweredare: what were the peasant 
houses of medieval England really like, what tools did the 
people use and is there any material evidence to show why 
villages were deserted. Mr. Hurst explained that research was 
proving many of the Midland desertions to have occurred 
because of a change from arable to sheep farming. The Black 
Death, economic conditions of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
removals of villages by Cistercian Abbeys, coastal erosion by 
the sea, the building of large country houses and the laying out 
of parks are among other reasons for the depopulation of 
villages. It is only during the past few years that the arch- 
aeology of the medieval period has received serious attention. 
The evidence so produced will augment the studies of historians, 
geographers and architects. Mr. J.G. Hurst is Hon. Treasurer 
of the Society for Medieval Archaeology which was founded 
in 1957. E.W.H. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


4th October 1961. Present Mr. Il. D. Margary in the 
Chair and 18 others. 36 new members were elected against 7 
deaths and 6 resignations. The Lewes Borough Council had 
declined to make a Preservation Order for the Pelham Arms 
Hotel and Battle R.D.C. had declined in the case of Dunsters 
Mill House but a compromise had been reached with regard 
to Rookery Hill, Bishopstone. The West Sussex County 
Council had not accepted Mr. Boxall’s suggestion for one-way 
traffic and retention of Fittleworth Bridges in their present 
form and they would probably be widened to take traffic both 
ways. 
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2nd December 1961. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
Chair and 18 others. 14 new members were elected and two 
deaths were reported and 21 names were removed from the 
list of members for non-payment of subscriptions for three 


years. Steps were taken in reference to the proposal to 
demolish No. 23 High Street, Lewes and the proposals for 
future treatment of Ashdown Forest and the preservation of 
the facade of the Pelham Arms Hotel, Lewes. The present 
repairs at Wilmington had been completed. 

7th February 1962. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
Chair and 23 others. 17 new members were elected and two 
deaths and one resignation were reported. Mr. Margary was 
warmly thanked for his generous gift (see the Annual Report). 
The new convector heaters had greatly improved the conditions 
in the Barbican. Steel shelving had been found too expensive 
and in some ways impracticable and wooden shelving was 
most suitable. A Purchaser had been found for the Pelham 
Arms at Lewes prepared to covenant with the Trust for pre- 
servation of the exterior. 


REVIEW 


THE MEDIEVAL CORONER. R. F. HUNNISETT (1961. 216pp. 
30s. Cambridge University Press). 

The Author is known to our Society from his Articles on 
the subject of Coroners in our Collections and his contribu- 
tions to Sussex Notes and Queries. This is a very thorough 
and carefully prepared work embracing every aspect of the 
Coroner’s activities and, though suited rather to the initiated 
yet can be read with pleasure and profit by anyone with only a 
rudimentary acquaintance with the subject. As the name 
implies it deals with the Office of Coroner from its inception 
in 1194 down to the beginning of the Tudor regime—after 
which the “* decline and fall” set in, though it seems that the 
Coroner may still have to empanel a jury if the Sheriff is 
personally concerned. It might be useful in a future edition 
to give a specimen Writ de coronatore eligendo with alternative 
forms as to the vacancy. The Glossary gives the impression 
that it is a stock form for the Series and might be made more 
applicable to the particular Work. G.D.J. 


CORRIGENDUM 
S.N.Q. xv, 145. Park Mount. The Grid Reference 
should be TQ (formerly 50) 038 189. 
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For Dorset: Mr. P. N. Dawe, 66 The Green, Beaminster, Dorset. 
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Friends of Lewes Society 


If you are fond of Lewes you are urged to join this Society, whose objects are 
to arouse a lively and practical interest in the town and its setting, and to help 
preserve in its architecture and character all that is best from the past, to defend 
the beauty of the town and its surroundings and to ensure that its future develop- 
ment shall be worthy of its civic tradition and history. 


Annual Subscription 5/-. Applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss BARBARA CROOK, West House, SOUTHOVER, or to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. G. H. Ayres, BARCLAYS BANK, LEWES. 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 95 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration 
Work and Model Farm Building 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 474 (2 lines) 











Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves House is vested in the Sussex Archaeological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
an interesting object for an expeditition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are Michelham Priory; The Marlipins, 
Shoreham; Parsonage Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield; 
The Priest’s House, West Hoathly; and Pigeon House, Angmering. 


\P.T.O. 











GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers Probate Registries Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. Prippie, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 

















Holleyman & Treacher 
, Limited 














Antiquarian Books 
Prints, Maps & Music 


You are invited to inspect our well classified 
stock of over 50,000 volumes. 


Books on Sussex, Archaeology, History and 
Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 


Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of-print 
and rare books sought for and reported free 
of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a speciality. 
A large stock of piano, orchestral, organ 
and vocal scores is kept carefully classified 
for your inspection. Music catalogues issued. 


To the lover of Sussex we can always show 
our unique collection of early Sussex maps, 
prints and water colours. 


Libraries Purchased 
* 


21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 


Phone Brighton 28007 








CHARLES CLARKE (HAYWARDS HEATH) LTD. 
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